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The Contemporary Development of Diplomacy. By David Jayne Hill, 
LL. D. A Paper Read Before the International Congress of Arts and 
Science at St. Louis, on September 23, 1904. 

The author of this pamphlet is an American diplomat who has done 
considerable service as assistant secretary of state and is now minister of 
the United States to Switzerland. His essay on the contemporary develop- 
ment of diplomacy is practically an outline of, or introduction to, a systematic 
presentation of diplomacy as it ought to be, the diplomacy of the future. 
Diplomacy has formerly been, and in some circles it is still, considered as 
a profession which is not bound by any principles of morality. International 
ethics is an ideal unknown to the diplomats of the old school, typified in 
Machiavelli, represented by Talleyrand, and formulated by Ancillon and Count 
Garden. Their view is well expressed in Henry Wotton's definition of an 
ambassador as "a clever man sent abroad to lie for his country." The fore- 
runners of a new conception which would base diplomacy and all international 
relations upon principles of justice and fairness are mainly Gentilis and 
Grotius, worked out in more recent days by Bluntschli and David Dudley 
Field. 

The civilized states of the Old World, foremost among them Germany, 
England, and France, recognize the change that has set in, and new methods, 
though inconsistent with the old ideas of sovereignty which regard the ruler 
of a land as the supreme authority, ranking above the law nor being bound 
in politics by any principles or rules of conscience, have gradually superseded 
the old one. The modern diplomat is no longer of the Machiavelli type, and 
the saying of Frederick the Great that the prince of a country is the first 
servant of the state, puts a new and nobler interpretation upon the old idea 
of sovereignty which already implies that moral maxims should also be bind- 
ing for international transactions. 

America, though ahead of other nations in a more modern conception 
of the nature of the state and less hampered by wrong ideas of sovereignty, 
is in some respects behind the historical development of Europe. Mr. Hill 
says: 

"In nearly all the countries of the world, — except the United States of 
America, — candidates for the diplomatic service are rigorously examined be- 
fore they are received, not only in international law and history, but in the 
laws, languages, and constitutions of other countries, and especially in com- 
mercial geography and the statistics of foreign trade. The result is, that the 
men who serve modern governments as diplomatic representatives are com- 
ing to have, in general, a knowledge of what is true, what is just, what is 
expedient, and what is right in the relations and conduct of foreign states. 
They constitute a valuable body of peacemakers and public advisers, whose 
counsel is useful because it is based on knowledge." 
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Diplomacy is not a new science, but it is of great importance for our inter- 
national relations. "Beneath the surface of political phenomena, flows a great 
historical current which deserves the attention of thoughtful men. The ex- 
pansive instinct of humanity changes its direction of action according to the 
obstacles it has to overcome. In the era of political inequality, the general 
aspiration was for liberty, which created in the eighteenth century a struggle 
for national independence; but in the constitutional era that followed, the 
larger human relations were revealed, and in the nineteenth century was de- 
veloped the idea that modern nations are essentially interdependent. The 
special task of the twentieth century will be to reconcile these two great 
conceptions, and to unite independent states in bonds of peace, amiety, and 
fruitful intercourse." 

The ideal of international justice has grown slowly. The state, first 
regarded as an ultimate and absolute authority, is now understood to rest 
on a moral principle. The sovereignty of its ruler has been limited by a 
constitution, and the constitution proves that the state itself, in order to 
fulfill its mission, can no longer be administrated according to the principle 
of absolutism, formulated by the French kings in the impudent dictum, the 
ultimate reason of autocracy: car tel est notre bon plaisir. Constitutional 
government has practically abolished the principle of sovereignty; but it 
does more. In its turn it points to a further progress of mankind implying a 
demand of the recognition of international morals. 

Mr. Hill is not in sympathy with that morbid idealism which proclaims 
"the dogma that no war is just, that bloodshed is never right, and that all 
exercise of force is wrong. Such a doctrine owes its very possibility to the 
protection of institutions that would not exist for a single day, if society 
had not the force and determination to destroy its enemies." 

A weak beginning only has been made to establish international relations 
upon a basis of justice, viz., the Hague Tribunal, which, however, is still 
looked upon with suspicion by all those who still cling to the sovereign pre- 
tensions of the state. 

In the society of nations there is neither legislature, nor judiciary, nor 
executive, and whether it will be possible to abolish armies and navies and 
have them replaced by an international police who would insure the peace 
of the world remains to be seen. 

So far the hope of abolishing standing armies and navies is only a Pla- 
tonic notion, but a great advance is noticeable and the main factor in human 
progress toward the ideal of international ethics will be the development of 
an international conscience, represented by a higher respect for international 
ethics. Mr. Hill says : 

"It will be a great advance in education, when our text-books on ethics 
devote their concluding chapter to international morality; for no ethical sys- 
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tem can be complete, either in a public or a scientific sense, which does not 
include in the scope of its theory the moral functions of the State and the 
ethics of international intercourse. When, in the schools of all civilized coun- 
tries, the young are taught that moral obligation does not end with national 
frontiers, that states are moral entities subject to the great principles of 
ethics, and that treaties once freely accepted are sacred ; when national history 
has learned to be fair and honest in its representation of other nations; a 
new era of human development will be opened, and diplomacy will enter 
upon a new period of efficiency." 



La psychologie des romanciers russes du xix. siecle. By Ossip-Lourie. 
Paris : Felix Alcan. Pp. xv, 438. Price, 7 fr. 50 . 

In the introduction to his "Psychology of the Russian Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century," Prof. Ossip-Lourie of the New University at Brussels 
furnishes a compendious review of Russian literature. His account begins 
with the oral expression of the confused beliefs of semi-barbarous pagans 
and their earliest epics. It follows the history of letters through the early 
monkish influences, the rise of intellectual culture with the introduction of 
printing, and the century and a half of further development which succeeded, 
until Peter the Great with the importation of Western civilization ushered 
in a new era. This flourishing epoch was followed by a period of imitators 
and critics, who gave place about 1830 to a "host of poets, novelists, drama- 
tists, essayists, and philosophers who drew from themselves and their sur- 
roundings the fundamental elements of their works." But M. Ossip-Lourie 
says that in the last century the novel has had the greatest significance in 
Russian literature. Before Gogol the novel (or rather the story) had kept 
within the poetic regions of pure imagination, but since his time it has 
reproduced faithfully actual life with its unattractve features as well as its 
beauties. 

Each of the great Russian novelists has risen from different social sur- 
roundings, and gives us in his work, the spirit, ideas, customs, and aspirations 
of his particular station. The Russian novel is made up of forces issuing 
from all the classes that constitute the nation, so that, taken as a whole, it 
gives a faithful likeness of Russian society in the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, the Russian novelists are not simply portrayers of the customs of their 
times. They are intellectual creators, introducing into literature a new man- 
ner of thinking, and of depicting life and men. Each of them is dominated 
by a particular type of mind and imagination which governs both his indi- 
vidual and his artistic life. He sees the world through his own emotions, 
sentiments, and ideas, through that infinite procession of images and concep- 
tions that he was within himself. By understanding his personality we can 



